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THF KEYNOTE of Indian life has been spirituality. And leaders of 
spiritual thought — the saints and holy men who lived in the country 
in every age bearing witness to the supremacy of spiritual values in 
life—have helped to shape the life outlook of our society. We had 
thus in south India the Saivite, Veerasaivite and Vaishnavite seers 
right from the eighth century onwards. 

The Haridasas of Karnataka belong to the lineage of 
wandering mendicant ascetics for whom India has justly been as 
famous from times immemorial as for her religious myths and 
legends. The term Haridasa itself is a compound phrase made up 
of the two words Hari and Dasa~denoting servants of God. When 
the Haridasas became an organized group, they came to be known as 
the Dasakuta (brotherhood of God’s servants). 

Like the Vaikaris of Maharashtra or the Nayanmars and Alwars 
of Tamil Nadu, the Haridasas spread the cult of devotion to God 
or Bhakti by singing devotional songs in every nook and corner of 
the Kannada country. They were of the Vaishnavite sect, devoted 
to the worship of god Vitthala or Panduranga of Pandharpur and 
other manifestation of Lord Krishna or Vishnu. ; 

Faith and prayer were the essential constituents of the Bhakti 
of the Haridasas. The Ankitha or title was conferred by the guru 
after duly assessing the merit of the aspiring to become a member 
of Haridasa Pantha. Each Haridasa is distinguished by his ow? 
independent title or Mudra. The vast majority of these Mudras oF 
Ankithas end with the suffix Vitthala. It is significant that Pandurang@ 
Vitthala or Purandhara Vitthala of Pandharpur was the family deity 
—~ Kuladevata—of the saints of Karnataka (and neighbouring 
Maharashtra as well). He is also the deity sacred and dear to the 
Kannada people. 

The doctrine of Bhakti or devotion is based essentially 0° 
idea of a supreme God towards whom the devotee looks with 
reverence and awe and seeks protection after total surrender. d 
Haridasas have given pride of place to Bhakti-marga as the air 
Path of attaining salvation, although they have not spurned @ 
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together the other two Paths to Moksha—Janana-marga and Darma- 
marga. 

From the Vedic times down to the period of the great Acharyas 
and saints, we find a gradual development of the Bhakti cult 
ultimately culminating in the idea of Vasudeva-Krishna (or Rudra- 
Siva) as the supreme God. During the Vedic period we find how 
the Vedic seers sang hymns of devotion addressed to various deities 
like Agni, Vayu, Indra, etc. However, it is only in the Upanishadic 
period that we find a definite mention of the word Upasana as also 
of Vasudeva (and Siva) as the supreme gods on earth. The doctrine 
of Bhakti has been beautifully dealt with in the Bhagavad Gita, 
according to which even by offering the leaf of a holy plant, a flower, 
a fruit or even a handful of water to Krishna, one would attain 
Nirvana. While the various Acharyas tried to propound their own 
religious theories in the light of the Gita itself, the undercurrent of 
the Bhakti cult is inescapable in all their precepts. Mainly drawing 
inspiration from the teachings of the Acharayas, the saints endeavou- 
red to make the Hindu religion popular by singing songs of devotion 
at the doors of the rich and the poor alike. 

To Madhvacharya (who appeared on the scene in the 13th 
century) in particular goes the credit for having brought the cult of 
Bhakti to perfection while propounding his theory of Dvaita 
or dualism. The essence of Madhva’s philosophy is the adoration 
of Hari or Krishna through Bhakti. This doctrine of devotion 
necessarily implies the concept of the superiority of God and the 
consequent inferiority of individual souls (Jeevas), or more simply 
the difference between God and man. Madhva postulated the idea of 
Moksha is interconnected with devotion towards the overlord of the 
universe. Hari (Krishna) was the supreme or prime reality and all 
Souls were dependant on his grace. According to Madhva, every 
devotee should surrender himself absolutely to the Lord. This 
concept is upheld by the Haridasas who were all faithful disciples 
of Madhvacharya. The religious disciplines characteristic of the 
Madhva school were conducive to foster the spirit of the Haridasas 
and it was therefore but natural that they were all ardent followers 
f the Madhva faith. ' ; 

The Haridasas introduced the Dvaita tenets extensively in 
their works and spared no pains to spread the Madhva doctrine 
of devotion throughout Karnataka. Like their great preceptor, the 
Haridasas were also devotees of Lord Hari and his ten Avataras. 
They always looked towards Hari as their father, mother, brother 
and all in life; but still they remained at a respectable distance from 
Him and showed a peculiar kind of reverence towards him. They 
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were also great believers in the value of Nama Sankeertana or 
meditation by means of the name of the Lord as the surest means of 
attaining salvation. 

The works of the Haridasas are varied and numerous. The 
number of their songs available to us even now runs to many thou- 
sands. They contain innumerable references to the Puranas, the 
Mahabharata, and the stories of Vaishnavite devotees and philoso- 
pher-saints such as King Prithu, Bali, Sibi. Prahlada, Dhruva, 
Gajendra, Ajamils, etc. The majority of the songs are on Krishna 
and Radha. Their subject matter covers the Bhagavata-upakhyana. 
Upanishadsara and the thoughts of the great seers. 

The contribution of the Haridasas to the enrichment of the 
Kannada language cannot be exaggerated. However they deserve 
even greater praise for using Kannada as the medium for spreading 
the knowledge of Hindu philosophy, which, till their time, was 
the exclusive prerogative and domain of the Sanskrit-knowing seg- 
ment of the population. 

The Haridasas comprised two divisions—Dasakuta and Vyasa- 
kuta. The terms Dasari and Vyasari came into vogue first at the 
time of Purandaradasa and_ his religious preceptor Vyasaraya. 
Originally the disciples of Purandaradasa were designated Dasa- 
kutastha. Later on the terms Vyasakuta and Dasakuta came to 
assume different meanings altogether. Vyasakuta denoted the 
branch of Haridasas who were well-versed in Sanskrit and as such 
had first-hand knowledge of our philosophy from the original texts. 
Being intimately conversant with the Vedas, Upanishads and other 
Darsanas they claimed to be strict votaries of the Vedavyasa 
tradition. The adherents of Dasakuta systematized all elements of 
value enshrined in our scriptures as involved in the Vyasa tradition 
and sought to explain to the masses the implications and significance 
of this great tradition through the medium of Prakrit Kannada, the 
language of the region. They conveyed the message of Dvaita 
Philosophy and imparted moral instruction and insight into profound 
metaphysical truths through the vernacular which was the really 
intelligible medium for vast sections of the masses who had n° 
access to the Sanskrit texts. 

The Haridasas threw open the doors of the Hindu religion to all 
the different castes and communities and also made it a faith for 
the poor. In this way the Haridasa movement has done 4 great 
service to the masses in Karnataka by laying emphasis on i 
doctrine of equality in society. The Haridasas preached that neither 
Sex nor social position nor the ordinary barriers of caste and cree 
could come in the way of realization of the supreme bliss. 
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The works of the Haridasas also contain a complete code of 
morality for all mankind. They made it abundantly clear in their 
works that orthodoxy or mere observance of religious rites without 
true devotion towards Hari is of no avail and that a life of morality 
is the sine qua non for the attainment of salvation. 

The teachings of each Haridasa are inevitably influenced by his 
Personal experiences which are by their very nature varied and 
numerous. This is because the joys and sorrows or failures and 
uncertainties in the life of a particular Dasa would obviously be 
different from those of another. In fact the environment in which a 
Particular Haridasa was born and bred as well as the agonies and 
travails which he had to experience while treading the path of 
Samsara necessarily gave a new and different colouring to his 
teachings, thereby creating a distinct philosophy of his own. How- 
ever, it should be said to the credit of the Haridasas that they never 
fell prey to pessimism. The darker or more tragic aspects of mundane 
existence could never make them lose heart. Probably on account of 
their utmost devotion towards Lord Hari, they did not feel worried 
even by the extraordinary calamities in life. In spite of dealing with 
the dreary aspects of Samsara, their works nevertheless contain a 
Strong note of optimism. 

The works of the Haridasas are also characterized by a happy 
blend of poetry and music. One of the most valuable contributions 
of Karnataka to world culture is the system of music described as 
Carnatic music or Dakshanadi (south Indian) music as distinct from 
Hindustani or Uttaradi (north Indian) music. It is said that the soul 
of a nation is enshrined in its temples, its literature and arts. All these 
Were venerated in India and regarded as emanations of God, the 
fountainhead of all that is true, good and beautiful in life~Satyam, 
Sivam, Sundaram. This idea was symbolically and beautifully wed 
Pressed when the sages described Sangeeta and Sahitya as two 
limbs of goddess Saraswati. . 

Music in south India was never divorced from devotion. All the 
Seat composers were men of extraordinary transcendental expericn- 
ce, drunk on devotion. They were sages for whom Bhakti TT 
Music was the ideal path of salvation. It was the firm conviction 0 
Madhvacharya and the followers of the Dvaita philosophy that God 
Would manifest Himself when the soul craved for His company 
through music and dance. The philosophy of the Haridasas was 
based on the realization of Paramatma through poetry and music, 
for the Lord is Sangitapriya and both poetry and music are the 
Sadhana of Adhyatma Vikasa: ‘Mod Bhakta yatra gayanti tatra 
tishtami’. Bhakti was enshrined in poetry and transmitted through 
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music, for poetry and music are both dear to the Lord. To the 
Haridasas they were twin-born and one could not exist without 
the other. Sripadaraya says in one of his Ugabhogas that Dhyana in 
Krita Yuga, Yagna in Treta Yuga, worship in Dvapara Yuga and 
Gana in Kaliyuga are the favoured forms of devotion to Kesava. 

Music was the most powerful medium of communication of 
great and vibrant ideas among the masses of Karnataka. The 
Haridasas resorted to music to enlighten the people on the sublime 
precepts of the Vedas and the Upanishads. They carried the great 
intricacies of philosophical thought to all classes of the common 
people far and wide in Karnataka through Geeta and Prabandha 
characterized by the dominance of Laya and Tala (Laya-tala- 
pradhana) and through Ugabhoga characterized by the dominance 
of Svara and raga (Svara-raga-pradhana). They regarded the Kirtana 
mode of approach to reality as one of the nine forms of Bhakti 
(Navavidha-bhakti) and effectively used this form for conveying 
the message of Dvaita philosophy and love of the divine Krishna 
to those for whom the scriptures were remote and incomprehen- 
sible. 

In contrast to contemporary saints in other parts of India, the 
Haridasas composed songs in a variety of forms—Pada, Suladi, 
Ugabhoga, Tatvasavali, Sloka, Kanda, Vachana, Gadya, Sisapadya, 
Vritta, Dvipadi, Tripadi, Chaupadi, Satpadi, Ashtapadi, Ragula, 
Yalapada, etc. 

The names of nearly 200 Haridasas are known including three 
female Haridasas. In general the Haridasas can be divided into 
three groups: the first group represented by Vijayadasa, Jagannatha- 
dasa, Venkatesa, etc. who mainly produced literature which was 
more or less specifically meant for the Madhvas; the second grouP 
represented by Vyasaraya, Gopaladasa, Subbannadasa, etc. who 
created a literature which was meant for the Brahmanical world in 
general based on the main tenets of Hindu ethics; and the third 
group represented by Sripadaraya, Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa and 
Vadiraja who preached the ordinary code of morality for people of 
all castes and communities. 

The earliest known Haridasa was Narahari Tirtha of whosé 
works we have at present only very scanty information. roa 
dasa’s guru’s guru Sripadaraya may be regarded as the rea 
Progenitor of the Haridasas. However, it is an incontrovertible fact 
that the most well-known as well as the most outstanding of them 
all was Purandaradasa. of 

The personality of Purandaradasa is a product of great spiritu® 
lity, art and culture. To dedicate himself to God he gave up uate 
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wealth for which he was known as Navakoti Narayana. In music 
his achievements are vast and magnificent. His compositions number 
475000, each with numerous Charanas. He is the father of the 
Carnatic system of music, his compositions ranging from the simplest 
Svaravalis and Gitas to elaborate and complex Suladis. His synthesis 
of Sahityakshara and Svara-rasa-laya is the very acme of perfection. 
His language is poetic, adorned with rich imagery and pithy sayings. 
His parables and allegorical utterances have all the fascination and 
depth of the scriptures. As a religious teacher he is second to none. 
He pursued his gentle methods of instruction through the most 
attractive and congenial channels of music. His eminence was un- 
disputed, all his contemporaries, not excluding his own guru 
Vyasaraya, according him the highest praise and homage. 

Dasas who came after Purandaradasa deified him as an incar- 
nation of Narada. It is no disparagement even to Tyagaraja to say 
that Purandaradasa’s compositions in the main furnished the inspi- 
ration for his outpourings. It is learned on good authority that 
Tyagaraja’s mother was familiar with a large number of Puran- 
daradasa Kirtanas; her frequent singing of these left a lasting 
impression on the young Tyagaraja and in later life helped in 
Shaping his style. Muthuswamy Dikshitar, though a composer with 
a distinctive, original style of his own, was yet a faithful adherent to 
the tradition of Purandaradasa in the frequent use he made of the 
Suladi Saptatalas and in the shaping of melodic forms of ragas 
embodied in the Devarnamas. A comparison of the archaic San- 
charas in familiar ragas of Dikshitar’s composition with correspond- 
ing phrases in Purandaradasa’s Kirtanas will reveal a remarkable 
identity. An examination of certain Padas of Purandaradasa with 
those of Kshetragna will establish the closest identity between them. 
Vyasaraya, the preceptor of Purandaradasa, was so profoundly 
impressed with the greatness of his Shishya that he paid him his 
tribute in the form of a Kirtana. In this lyric, Vyasaraya speaks of 
Who is and who is not a Dasa and concludes that only Purandara- 
dasa can be called a Dasa. Purandaradasa’s own foremost disciple 
Vijayadasa gives a glowing account of his master in his compost- 
tion ‘Banda dwitha ninasana’. : 

Purandaradasa, whose original name was Srinivasa Naik, was 
born exactly 50u years ago at Purandaragad near Pune into a rich 
family of diamond merchants. To start with he was as miserly 
as his wife was generous. The episode of the old man who, 
after futile appeals to Srinivasa Naik, approached and obtained 
from his wife her nose-ring in order to tide over financial difficulties 
i0 connection with his grandson’s Upanayanam is too well known 9 
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warrant repetition. On coming to know of this Srinivasa Naik was 
stupefied and his mind received a rude shock. He ruminated over 
his own baseness as against the devout and noble spirit of his wife 
and a remarkable change came upon him. In a flash of intuition he 
discovered for himself the marvellous web of his own spirituality 
which had remained dormant. Tormented by anguish, he frantically 
struggled to wrench himself from the intolerable veil of Samsara 
and distributed all his wealth to the poor and the needy. It was 
clear to him that the old man was none other than the Father of 
Universe come to teach him the great truth of a life of love and 
sacrifice. Overcome by an unquenchable desire to see the old man 
who had given him a glimpse of the eternal, to be realized through 
piety, probity, renunciation and contentment, he left Purandaragad, 
shorn of all possession, along with his wife and sons. 

His destination was naturally Hampi which was then the centre 
for all religious and cultural activities under the benign rule of 
Emperor Krishnadevaraya. When Purandara reached the Vijaya 
nagar capital, he needed a competent guru to harness his wandering 
mind and channelize all his ecstacies in accordance with the 
prescribed principles of yoga and other esoteric sciences. There 
was none more fit to fill this role than Vyasaraya, the imperial 
preceptor and pontiff. Purandara obtained his holy initiation from 
Vyasaraya who gave him his Ankita and he started composing 
innumerable Kirtanas under the Mudra of Purandara Vitthala. 
Vyasaraya also provided him appropriate insight with the Darsanas, 
Vedas, Upanishads and other Sastras. The association of Purandara- 
dasa with Vyasaraya was a communion of like minds and sya 
bolized a beacon light appearing at a critical juncture in south 
indian history. 

Purandaradasa owed his conversion to a Haridasa to his wife 
and he was ever grateful to her for bringing about the change 0 his 
outlook and way of life. In one of his earliest compositions 
beginning with the words ‘Adaddhalla volithe aayyithu’ he pays 4 
glowing tribute to his noble wife whose merit it was to cause light 
to dawn on his: ‘Hendathi samthathi saviravagalu dondige bhetthe 
hidisalayya’. 

Purandaradasa’s daily routine was one of going from door - 
door singing his compositions, collecting alms and maintaining his 
family through what was collected thereby. There are many stories 
current, including references in some of his compositions, to thes 
daily rounds, his embarrassment at the visits of rich relations, his 
extreme struggle to wean himself and his family from the tempta- 
tions of wealth and fortune and his conflicts with the © odox 
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and the rich who were disdainful of his casteless catholic outlook 
and of his Bhajan Goshti which consisted of all classes of people. 
His Dasakuta was the target of opprobrium and Purandaradasa 
had a very hard time with the ignorant and the obstinate who missed 
no opportunity to malign him and his mission. 

Purandaradasa went on an extensive pilgrimage to holy places 
in south India. He travelled over the whole Jand—over tirtha and 
kshetra-—observing men and their ways of living. Wherever he 
went he composed songs on the presiding deities of these 
sacred places. He seems to have visited, among other places, 
Mysore, Nanjangud, Srirangapatna, Melkote, Abbur, Mulabagal, 
Kanchipuram and Tirupati besides Pandharpur. It is said that 
Bettada Chamaraja Wodeyar welcomed Purandaradasa with special 
honours at Mysore. His sojourn at Pandharpur—the earthly home 
of his patron Lord—must have been far more prolonged as com- 
pared to other'places, as borne out by the very large number of his 
compositions on this deity. After a life of unparallelled service to 
the cause of religion, social justice, philosophy, literature and 
music, Purandaradasa returned to Hampi to spend his last days in 
Perfect peace. And on Pushya Bhahula Amavasya of the Raktakshi 
year corresponding to 1654 ab, he left this world with the image of 
the Lord in his mind and His name on his lips. 

There are many points of similarity between Purandaradasa and 
the saint-singers of north India. While Tulsidas stayed at the Saguna 
level and Kabir at the Nirguna level, Purandaradasa started at the 
Saguna level, later equated the Saguna and Nirguna, and ultimately 
became a great yogi and mystic. Through Yoga, Gnana and Bhakti 
he attained the Sakshatkara of Nirguna Paramatma. 

Purandaradasa preached the loftiness of Bhakti in eloquent 
words and phrases. We notice in his songs an appeal to the evil- 
minded to give up bad ways and become good men and to good 
men to strive still further and lead saintly lives. We find numerous 
Practical hints scattered in his songs to the way we should live in 
this world and develop good social relations with our fellow men. 

One of the aims of Purandaradasa was to convey to the masses 
the finest thoughts and truths of Hindu culture and dharma. It will 
be no exaggeration to say that what is not contained in his composi- 
tion is not worth knowing. His utterances were even in conformity 
with Sruti and Smriti. Of all the Vaggeyakaras Purandaradasa has 
the greatest claim to be regarded as an Acharya or teacher. His 
religion an ethics have universal appeal. His works are replete with 
aphorisms, epigrams and parables. They breathe the fiery spirit of 
the prophet as well as the fervour of the poet. There is an appro- 
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priateness in Purandaradasa’s works being classed ‘Purandaropani- 
shad’ by no less a person than his own preceptor Vyasaraya and 
valued as scripture. The Upanishads set forth the profound truths of 
religion and philosophy as do Purandaradasa’s compositions. Though 
devotion to God is the main theme of his works Purandaradasa 
made liberal use of the modes and techniques usually adopted in 
Vedantic exposition. He also gave a secondary role to rituals and 
religious observances and laid emphasis on the importance of 
knowledge as the means of salvation even as the Upanishads did. As 
in the Upanishads, Purandaradasa also made liberal use of allogor- 
ies and metaphors in his compositions. 

Allusions and references to Puranic stories are found scattered 
all over Purandaradasa’s compositions, Purandaradasa drawing upon 
them for the characteristic tenets of the Dwaita faith. The 
Bhagavatha Purana is regarded to possess as much sanctity as the 
Srutis themselves. Purandaradasa has dug into this mine and 
embedded its teachings with profound artistry in his compositions. 
The babyhood of the divine Krishna is particularly dear to Puranda- 
radasa and he has composed numerous songs describing the fascina- 
ting episodes of Balakrishna. They are rhapsodies of vivid realiza- 
tion of divine Krishna; the Mystic sees Him, sports with Him, 
enjoys His company and incessantly cries for perennial companion- 
ship. The description of the ten Avataras of Vishnu frequently 
recurs in his songs. One of his most delightful pieces, ‘Gokula 
dhologarva rakandumikhi thane’, conjures a romantic situation and 
elaborates on the ten incarnations of Vishnu. 

We are left in no doubt as to the number of pieces composed 
by Purandaradasa. Apart from the testimony of others, we have his 
own song which classifies his four lakh seventy-five thousand pieces 
according to subject matter. When it is remembered that most of 
them have several Charanas, the mere volume of his productions !s 
apt to bewilder one’s imagination. There is a popular belief that of 
all the most prolific poets and writers, Purandaradasa came next 
only to Vedavyasa—‘Vyasarnantane dasare’. It is not, however, the 
stupendous quantity of his work that make us wonder but the 
Sustained level of merit in ideas, language and music. 

_Purandaradasa’s compositions fall mainly in the category of 
Kirtanas of which he was a master along with his illustrious senior 
contemporary Annamacharya. He was the creative progenitor of the 
musical form Krithi immortalized by the trinity of Carnatic musi¢— 
Thyagacaja, Muthuswamy Dikshitar and Syama Sastri. Purandar- 
dasa’s influence on Thyagaraja is borne out by the vast similarity © 
ideas in the songs of the two composers. Thyagaraja also makes 
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eugolistic reference to Purandaradasa in one of his Geya Natakas— 
Prahlada Bhakthi Vijayam. 

Purandaradasa is also said to have composed ‘Draupadi vastro- 
paharana’ and ‘Sudhama charitra’ in prose and verse in the 
Yakshagana style of song sequence. None of these is now extant. 
There is another Yakshagana play Anasuya Charitre containing his 
Mudra at the end of the songs which are still in vogue. 

Purandaradasa has been justly termed the father of Carnatic 
music. He was not merely a composer but a Lakshanakara of the 
highest calibre. The system of south Indian music as we know it is 
entirely his gift. The separation of the northern from the southern 
system is nearly a thousand years old. In the absence of regularized 
bases of Lakshana, both the systems were concurrent, though 
nebulous, for several centuries. It was the work of Purandaradasa 
that imparted a distinct individuality to Carnatic music, which, 
after the labours of Venkatamakhi, became even more pronounced. 

The first great change effected by Purandaradasa was the introduc- 
tion of the Malavagaula scale as the basic for music instruction. 
The ancient Siddha scale was Karakarapriya. It was derived by the 
application of a Chatusruti interval to Shadja, Panchama and 
Madhyama. Purandaradasa adopted the Malavagaula scale as its 
derivation from Shadja, Panchama and Madhyama was based on a 
Process identical with the derivation of the ancient classic scale, the 
only difference being that in the derivation a Dvisruti instead of a 
Chatursruti interval was used. A Dvisruti interval is beyond question 
easier to negotiate than a Chatusruti interval. And that is the reason 
Which underlines the selection of the Malavagaula scale. It is 
significant that the Malavagaula scale paved the way for the enuncia- 
tion of the 72-melakartha scheme by Venkatamakhi later. In the 
Process of modal shift of tonic, the Rishabha of Malavagaula yielded 
the 72nd Mela, Rasikapriya, while the Nishada of Pantuvarali, 
Which is the parallel of Malavagaula in Prothimadhyama, yielded 
the first Mela, Kanakangi. When the Adi and Antya Melas with 
distinct Purvangas and Uttarangas were isolated, it became easy for 
Venkatamakhi to evolve the system of 72 Melas. 

Not content with prescribing the scale Purandaradasa framed a 
graded series of lessons which even today prevails in the teaching of 
Carnatic music. The Svaravalis, Alankaras and Gitas form the surest 
Toad to mastery over Carnatic music with all its intricacies of 
Svara- and Tala-prastaras. 

In the number of compositional types he created, Purandaradasa 
has no equal. In every one of these the same perfect commingling 
of sense, word and music is noticeable. He was a renowned com- 
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poser of both Lakya and Lakshna Gitas. Apart from Kirtanas, he 
was also a prolific composer of Tana Varnas and Tillanas. It is 
stated that Adiappa Iyer modelled his Tana Varnas on those of 
Purandaradasa. A great number of his Kirtanas are in Madhyama- 
kala. All varieties of tala are used though Chapu and Jhanpa 
Talas are more favoured. It is significant however that as compared 
to his predecessors he employed the Adi Tala in greater measure. 
In this respect Saint Thyagaraja’s affinity to Purandaradasa is closer. 
Purandaradasa was equally facile in composing Chowkha-kala 
Kirtanas. Some of his compositions are replete with Nayaka-nayika 
Bhava and but for the language they are apt to be mistaken for 
Kshetragna’s. In Bhava, raga and tala, they are the model for all 
Pada composers. 

The type of composition which exhibits Purandaradasa’s extraor- 
dinary mastery over the technique of music is the Suladi. This is the 
exclusive preserve of the Haridasas and among them Purandaradasa 
was the most prolific composer in this musical form; he is reputed 
to have composed as many as 64000 Suladis. The term Suladi itself 
occurs in the Sahitya of one of Purandaradasa’s compositions starting 
with the words ‘Vasudevana namavaliya’. The Suladis owe their 
origin to the Salaga Suda Prabandhas which in general gave greater 
prominence to the tala than the raga (Alapthi) aspect. The medieval 
Geya Prabandhas were classified in three broad groups—Suda, 
Alikrama and Viprakirna. Among these the first variety Suda 
Prabandhas —was further subdivided into Suddha and Chayalaga, the 
latter term in course of time degenerating into Salaga. The Salaga 
Sudas were Ninyaktha with respect to Adrakshaphala (latent auspi¢- 
ous power) sentiment as well as tala. They were seven in number, 
known as Dhruva, Mantha, Pratimantha, Nihsarika, Rasa, Addatali 
and Ekatali, and formed a distinct group of special compositions that 
were sung in a prescribed manner to Desi talas. This conventional 
prescription and practice with regard to talas became so rigid 
course of time that eventually they came to be named Suladi of 
Sudadi talas, again seven in number, called Dhruva, Madhya, 
Rupaka, Jhampa, Triputa, Atta and Eka. It would seem to be more 
than sheer coincidence that the name of the first Salaga Sud 
Prabandha as well the first Suladi tala is identical: Dhruva. Th 
Salaga Suda Prabandhas were also known collectively as Sulakram?- 
The term Suladi (or Sudadi) itself emerged from Suda, which became 
Sila, and is derived from the root Sul meaning to sound and 10 
occur in a pre-ordained manner; this indicates that all these songs 
were rendered in a set sequence to the seven specific Suladi talas- 
While to start with the Salaga Sudas were regarded 2s seven 
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separate and distinct entities, by the 15th century they came to be 
designated and sung as one single Prabandha called Suladi, its 
seven parts considered stanzas or equivalents of Charanas, each set 
to one of the Suladi talas. Apart from this change from a multitude 
of Desi talas to the seven specific Suladi talas, another change 
which the saints of the Haridasakuta of Karnataka were instru- 
mental in bringing about was the fusion of the seven Salaga Suda 
Prabandhas into a composite whole. The Suladis in their present 
form and structure were created and propagated by the Haridasas 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, so that both this term and 
musical form have come to be identified today with these saint 
composers; the Suladi remains a distinct form characteristic of Dasa 
Sahitya and the devotional music of Karnataka. Another alteration 
that the Suladis underwent in the course of their evolution from 
Salaga Suda Prabandhas—for which too the Haridasas were solely 
responsible--was with regard to theme. Whereas the Salagas 
embraced any topic ranging from mundane love to the adulation of 
Patrons and kings, the Suladis pertained largely to divine praise and 
glory in addition to social and moral uplift. This is in harmony with 
the belief that Suladi is derived from the terms Suluhu (easy) and 
Hadi (pathway), suggesting that devotion or Bhakti, Suladi’s keynote, 
is also the easy path to salvation. 

Besides the Haridasas, Annamacharya and Shahoji Maharaja are 
also known to have composed Suladis. A very valuable treatise in 
the context of Suladis is Tulaja’s Sangitasaramritha while quite a 
few compositions also figure in Subbarama Dikshitar’s Sangita 
Sampradaya Pradarsani. Tulaja considers Purandaradasa to be the 
foremost authority and exponent of both the theory and practice of 
this musical form. The Suladis comprise several stanzas, the number 
of which varies from five to nine or ten. The number of lines differs 
not only from Suladi to Suladi but even from stanza to stanza in the 
same Suladi. Suladis are essentially Talamalikas and would appear to 
contain a traditionally predetermined tala pattern. This includes a 
minimum of five and a maximum of eight talas (made up of the 
seven Suladi talas and an eighth called Jhampota tala), Dhruva and 
madhya being invariably used in all Suladis. However, the prescribed 
order of talas is not strictly followed, nor does the repetition of 
talas vitiate the composition. . ae 

The Suladi is a learned, elaborate and difficult piece giving a 
most comprehensive view of all the important raga-sancharas. Many 
Suladis are also ragatalamalikas in structure; in other words, a 
multiplicity of ragas is used, each stanza being set to a different 
raga in addition to a different Suladi tala. It is said that whereas 
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Sri Padaraya and Purandaradasa composed their Suladis as 
ragatalamalikas, this practice was modified by Purandaradasa’s 
disciple Vijayadasa, who set an entire Suladi to a single raga. The 
specifications regarding ragas are not however as stringent as those 
with respect to the talas. This is indeed surprising considering that 
musicologists like Tulaja have cited Prayogas from several Suladis 
of Purandaradasa as authoritative examples to illustrate the 
Lakshanas of ragas then in vogue. 

Yet another compositional form exclusive to Dasa Sahitya and 
the devotional music of Karnataka—of which too the Haridasas, 
Purandaradasa in particular, have been the exclusive architects—is 
the Ugabhoga. But in contrast to Suladi, the term Ugabhoga does 
not find mention in any of our musicological treatises. The term is 
considered to be a corruption of the compound Udgrahabhoga 
formed by the combination of two of the Avyayas of the medieval 
Prabandha, Udgraha and Abhoga, with some of its middle letters 
getting obliterated with time. Another view is that Ugabhoga is 
derived from Ug and Abhoga. Everything that falls within the ambit 
of man’s experience is Abhoga and the narration of such ex- 
perience through words is Ugabhoga. When the Haridasa was in a 
trance in communion with his Ishtadevata, his innermost thoughts 
and experiences spontaneously poured forth in literary and musical 
forms. This is the genesis of the Ugabhoga. 

It may therefore be described as the essence or epitome of 
exalted experience. From the point of view of Bhava it is deemed 
to be the direct translation of the thoughts of the composer in the 
ecstasy of inspiration. The theme is short and simple but varied and 
is invariably religious, ritualistic, spiritual or divine. The comiposi- 
tion is essentially prose though occasionally one encounters 4 
Prosodical structure. In this respect as well as in certain basic ideas 
the Ugabhogas resemble the Vachanas of Basavesvara and Akka- 
mahadevi. However, it is a moot point whether Purandaradasa and 
other Haridasas actually derived inspiration from these Virasalva 
saints to model their Ugabhogas. The Ugabhoga differs from the 
Suladi in being essentially an Anibaddha Prabandha. It is an ex- 
tremely simple type of composition undefined into parts and almost 
nebulous in structure. As a musical form it is even more elementary 
than the Gita. The Ugabhoga is not associated with any specific 
Taga or with any particular mode of rendering. It is usually sung - 
a single raga with or without tala. When sung without tala the 
Ugabhoga sounds like Bharatavachana (Gamaka) or the K 
counterpart of Sloka. In current concert practice, it is customary ” 
preface a Devanama with a Ugabhoga conveying the same idea a0 
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the same raga is used for both. In short the Ugabhoga is a piece of 
Dasa Sahitya on a usually religious theme which is rendered in a 
more or less extempore musical manner. Whatever its origin and 
history it is a beautiful musical form, unique to its native Karnataka. 
Purandaradasa’s Ugabhogas are extremely popular. 

It is usua] to estimate a composer’s contribution to the system 
of music he practised. But what words can adequately describe the 
achievements of one who was the author and founder of that very 
system, of which we are the proud inheritors? His place as a 
Vaggeyakara and Lakshanakara is unique. He is to Carnatic music 
what Valmiki is to Sanskrit literature. Such a collossus appears but 
infrequently on the cultural scene of a nation. O 


